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To further the development and refinement of a model 
to utilize paraprofessionals in conducting a needs assessment of 
disadvantaged youth for consumer and homemaking education, curriculum 
guides from the nine schools involved in the project were analyzed 
and pre- and post-^-assessment questionnaires devised and administered 
to the aides and teachers in those schools. Meetings were held with 
aides monthly, and written reports of the meetings were sent to the 
teachers. This input resulted in teachers' formulations of 
performance objectives and completion of goal statement 
questionnaires. Vindings include: (1) There is a need for preparing 
the professional to work with the paraprof essional, (2) Many of the 
aides encounter difficulty with educational terms^ indicating perhaps 
that handbooks which contain defined terms should be developed, and 
(3) Because many of the aides encounter problems such as physical or 
psychological difficulties, family problems, unwanted pregnancies, 
divorces, car breakdowns, and impoverished backgrounds, the teacher •s 
attitudes and the curriculum itself may need modification. 
Supplementing the text is the original handbook developed for home 
economics community aides. (SN) 
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utr1i>:C' parcfproft^ss ionc: 1 s in condncliriC] a ric^-rls asscssr.riil of d i Sod Vv-^n 1 .-^gcd 
yoLjlii to a\('' in th:. mO:1 i f ic^i ion oi co:'^f>L:nvr ouci ho:;.-?;-: ;!s i ru' Couci^tic:^ 
ci^r r 1 cu 1 ufi!. 

This pfojecl \vas nn artcmpt io resolve three nif^in r,ucslion«>: 

1. Wn;jt is the afioct of t.hc^ paraprcf c- ! ona 1 on r.'.jr »■ i cu U-rr of 1'er i ruisV 

2. Vhul is the effect of the paraprof^rss ional on trachor ^it ti ti"Je and 
beli3 V i or? 

3. Vmt is the effect of the paraprofe^s ional on students? 

The rearch vas concerned vv'Jth tA^'e.nty- three teachers \n nine high 
schools and the nine paraprofess i ona 1 s assicined to these schoois. These 
schools, part of the fourteen school Kern High School District, had been 
chosen to take part in the com^nunity aide procjrani because they v.'crc the 
larger 'consujner and homenriaking education programs in tfie di-strict. Decause 
the nature of the Kern High School District played an integral part -in this 
project, a brief district description is appropriate. 

This district covers most of v.'hat is, gciograph i ca 1 1 y , the third largest 
county in California. Because of this size, the schools of the district are 
autonomously operated and dramatically different, ranging from small rural 
schools to large urban schools. The district has no subject-matter super- 
visors; curriculum is determined by the administration of each school with 
teachers taking a part in the decision makinc-i role. 

PROCEDURES 

Promoting Prog ram Similarity 

The first step in structuring a program to test the effectiveness of 
the paraprofessional as a change-agent was to develop program similarity 



A pro r r-> • r. Q f u i ] i r i q p rs r c: p r o f e s s i r: -3 ! ^ ^ s her ; c i i - m s r"; n n a e n t > f 1 d 
been in opcrr^tion in L!'3e^^c nine conf-uTier and hoi,!c.rril; i nf, oilu'Cfj t i on d^'part- 
r-onls durir r; the 157^'"/^ school year. The: e h^id f^een liitlc cc.r.ivr:] 
direction given the pr-rv.irsm. f.r.d no formal c-^t-ter-ipt to train either ihc 
parr.p rof csi: 1 ona 1 s or the professionals v;ith vhoni they v.-ould be working. 
Consequen'i ly in each 5:choo] diverse procedures for the oides fiad evolved. 
There h;'jc' been no attempt to discover if one of their rnejor assets, tiieir 
personal knov.'] edge of the life styles of the d i sadvant^^ned , vjas beino used 
by teachers in building school curriculuni. 

To help promote program similarity, a preliminary handbook was developed 
during a June 1971 workshop by seven cheiirmen of consunisr and homemaking 
education departme.nts and six conriiTiunity aides, A revised copy of this hand- 
book is found in Appendix A and Includes the report forms to v/hicli reference 
will be made. It should be noted that the original handbook carried no 
suggestion that the community aide would affect curriculum or be an agent 
in program planning, for the intent of this research was not to mandate that 
teachers listen to curricul ar suggestions from aides — an actual impossibility 
in a district which allows local autonomy — but to see if teachers would 
listen to such suggestions. 

The original handbook was given to teachers and aides in September. 

Developing and Admini ster .'ng the Qu estion naire 

The next step in project implementai ton was to analyse the curriculum 
.guides from the nine project schools to ascertain what subject matter was 
included in their various curricula. From this analysis, the questionnaire 
found on page 17 of the handbook was developed. The subject matter content 
of each of the items in the questionnaire was found in at least one curriculum 



guide. 1 ir^ i c Ti p {' h o f 1 hi: f, u e s t » -' s d ! r p vec 1 d c' ccI j j • -^'e t i :^ . • 1 lug op i 1 1 1 o n ^ on 
tfio! enliro roriqe of co:-: u:r'Cr i^iiu h-^i-rc^'f: ^ ! r/j (,'».-ucril i on fit iho 5^ecoria:ir*y level; 
therefore, it v,'£}<^ !iniited prir;ari]y to the o:c.."is of Ciothinq, Foods, fiousi.ig 
fjod \io:.:'2 r II : n i sh ) HQS , t'^nc' I'onv.y i'.r-rs^rer.enl . 

In the opinion of the researcher, a teacher of consii^nar and li:v:,ci.iak t nrj 
education for tv/enty ycv^r^, these 65 i terr.s cncornpassocl th^ entire rnr^gc of 
these four ^reas.- A purvey of nu^nber of cci'icral textbooks rci- fc^ reed tliis 
opi nion. 

After deciding to eliminetc tl:e areas of Family Relations end Child 
Development (v/hich should not be construed as a negation of their importance) 
extraneous units v/ere placed under the heading *'Misc." 

This questionnaire was administered to teachers and aides in September 
as a p re-as sessment ; then readmi n i s tered in June as a pos t-assessrnent . To 
promote the notion that change v;ould result from the spontaneous insights 
of staff, during the September administration the project was described as 
being an investigation into the needs of disadvantaged youth. In September, 
and again in June, the questionnaire was administered to each group twice. 
The first heading stated, "On the basis of your experience in the field of 
home economics education, how in^portant would it be for the students in 
classes to study about the following?" After personnel were read the defini- 
tion of "Disadvantaged" from the Califo rnia State Plan for Vooational 
Educat i on , they were handed the second questionnaire v/hich stated, "On the 
basis of your experience in the field of home economics education, how 
Important do you fee) it would be for DISADVANTAGED students to study about 
the fol lowi ng?" 

To discover priorities, a ranking for each item on the questionnaire 
was computed. Since a four point Lickert-type scale was used, responses 
were weighted. That is, a check in the "Essential" column was assigned 



four poini?; n ch^tCK of " I .po'* t ^nt"- was c.ssiQnc:? triroo pcinl^. : "\:s)rth\vhi It.'" 
received tv:o polr's; r^r.u "Least in^portc^t" only o'-c -v^''^^- Tt^nchers' and 
a]di;b' cinsv/ers verc courted; thctse ariov.'crs were given the above v/eic;hls rmJ 
t hen t o t. 1 1. d . T i i i i produced i: single , (j^ur.fO site s co re f o r e c h i t e rr. wh i c i i 
v;Q5 th3ri used to r-?nk ihe questionnaire items. 

The prelininaiy analysis of this pre-assessnent reveoled d possible 
discrepancy v/itli tlie cu r r i ci' 1 'Ji-i guides. Tlir^rcforL' ti^osc questionnaire ilrr-s 
to vvfiich the 'ceochers gave high priority, and thobc cjuest i onna ; re items to 
which teucliers assigned e lov; priority v.ei^e compared with the teacher written 
cur r i cul urn gu i des . 

The community aides were asked to complete this name questionnaire after 
a visit to a disadvantaged home and to submit to the researcher fifty such 
completed questionnaires. S^nce home visits may be divided into tw^o main 
categories, those where a scnool problem exists and those where there is 
no school problem, the decision v;as made to restrict those questionnaires 
used by the researcher to "problem- 1 ess" visits, A copy of each completed 
questionnaire, attached to the "Home Visit Report" found in the handbook, 
was also to be given tc the individual teacher at the time of the teacher/ 
aide conference which was to follow a home visit. 

The questionnaire was also given to samples of consumer and homen.aking 
education teachers in the Modesto and Fresno areas to ascertai«n if the Kern 
High School District teachers held program priorities similar to or different 
from other teachers in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Monthly Meetings 

The researcher held monthly meetings with aides. At this time "Home 
Vfsit Reports" and questionnaires were submitted. Emphasis v;as placed on 
helping the aide complete reports in. such a manner that the teacher received 
^ the maximurri amount of information which could contribute to program planning. 
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Taped d i lor-:. v-erc struclured aroiir;J ^ series cf qijesllu-is S'ich oS: 

K If ycj cGUid lake ^ corsur.er and ho:r?r,ak F n n teacher v.'i in you on cn^ 
visit, v/itich vir.il v;c^u 1 c' it bo? V/hy? 

2. What do yoii tell thp teacher about your ho-e visits? 

3. VJhat do you see as the r.aln prob;eiT-:s of the families you visit? 

k. !f you v;cre to prevent those problenns in tf^e next Generation, wh.it 
should 5:,tuJents study In class? 

5. V/hat do r-tudcnts need to learn to help break the ^elf-defeating 
cycle of poverty in v.'hicli they ruay live? 

6. What information about hoines would be of orealest value to teachers, 
i n p 1 ann i ng prog ran? 

The tapes of these meetings v;ere analyzed for content, and summaries 
were sent to teachers. The questionnaires turned in at these monthly meet- 
ings also v;ere summarized, and subject matter content given high or low 
priority by the aides were identified to the teachers. (Samples of such 
summaries are found in Appendix B.) 

Teacher I npu ts 

The inputs to the teacher were thus: 

1. A questionnaire from an individual visit. 

2. A written report from an individual visit. 

3. A conference with the aide. 

^, A summary of the monthly aide meeting. 

5. A summary of the questionnaires from all nine aides identifying 
high and low priority subject matter content. 

Table 1 shows a simplified schemata illustrating these inputs. 

Objectives and Goals 

To ossess the effect of the community aide program on curriculum, three 
measures were developed. 

Teachers were asked to write performance objectives. This was to be 
done during the second semester after teachers had received thorough exposure 
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TEACHER 



to ti;e inpJt factors. The leltbr requc'-tir.j thc-lr cooperation In v/ritinrj 
object ivc-s is four.ci in Appendix C. The criqincil of this project had 

been to analyze tf-o objectives, organize a r/.^ister list from tlien^, send 
this r;.::?ter list to thc^ teachers, v;ho v'oelc then h? asked lo scnrl h^ch 
those objectives they Dlannoc to incorpoicte into courses. Tfieir choices 
v-.'ere then to be cor-pr^red to tl-c CL^rriculu-; guides which v/ere current in 
the spring of 1971. Hov/ever, teachers responded with such larqe numbers 
of objectives (1,737) thot tiie final niesLer list included over 800 such 
objectives. This appeared to be too unwieldy a number with wh i cli to work, 
so after the original objectives were analysed, teachers were sent a "Goal 
Statement" questionnaire ^n place of the master list. 

This goal statement questionnaire, found in Appendix D, asked teachers 
to identify those goals which would be included in their 1972-73 courses. 
With this i nf orn^a t i on , goal statement questionnaires could be compared with 
both existing curriculum guides and high and lov/ priority items as determined 

t 
i 

) by aides and found in the monthly summaries sent to teachers. Distractors 
in the area of family relationships and child development v^ere included in, 
an attempt to disguise the fact that these goal statements were directly 
derived from the subject matter content of the original questionnaire. 

In addition, included with this "Goal Statement" questionnaire v;as a 
place, after each item, for teachers to indicate an interest \p inservice 
training. Teachers' requests for inservice workshops could then be compared 
with those same high and low priority areas identified by aides. 

Student Progress Assessmen t 

Although consumer anc homcmaking education teacl»ers who work with 
community aides saw them as a departmental asset, there had been no objective 
evidence that one of their functions, changing student attitudes, had been 
achieved. To determine the effect of a community afde'home visit on students, 
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^ prcy...ro'^'T rcpon v^s incU;oc.d in the h";r;c:i^:;0^.. Ti;c c^r'cinGl \>i0^rcss fcpor 
con^ i-Mir'd one broad, or;- rt-en Jed qut:5>tiori to be * an swe i-ed by ifie leaci^er. 
The re^ccrcher found It diffictilt toossc:f;s studc^n prCQress f ror^i thiv 
ortfMn^l report, Conseq -:c'-;t. Iv , durinr: tiiO sprtnc f,c-,vster, check li^^t 

proQrcss reporl hca-/ found in the handbcjoU w^- s subs-t i iL't ed for the originoK 
These check lists were periodically subriitled to tlic researcher by the 
CO nr. unit y aide . 

RESULTS 

Teacher Compar i sons 

The subject ir.atter questionnaire was administered to a sarriple of tvjcnty 
consumer and hon.einaki ng education teachers in both the Modesto and Fresno 
areas and compared v/ith the Kern High School District teachers to ascertain 
if thei', program priorities were similar or different. Table 2 shows the 
results. While correlations appeared high, there was less agreement on 
"Clothing*' needs of students than in the other three areas. 

Average weighted scores for each of the four main categories v;ere com- 
puted. All three sets of teachers ranked the categories in the following 
order : 

1. Money Management 

2. Foods and Nutrition • 

3. Clothing and Textiles 
Housing and Home Furnishings 

There appeared. to be similarities between the priorities held by the 
Kern High School District teachers and the other two groups. 

Pre-Assessment Analysis 

In analyzing the pre-assessment measure, several correlations seemed 
applicable. The following diagram describes these relationships: 



Kern H. S. D^c^trict Kern IK S. District 

ALL Studc^nts DISADVANTAGED 

St'jJcnts 



C lothi.io 



Fresno - ALL Students 

Fresno - D I SADVAK'TAGED Studt:-nts 

Modesto - ALL Students 

Modesto - DISADVANTAGED Students 



Fresno - ALL Students 

Fresno - DISADVANTAGED Students 

Modesto - ALL Students 

Modesto - DISADVANTAGED Students 



Fresno - ALL Students 

Fresno - DISADVANTAGED Students 

Modesto - ALL Students 

Modesto - DISADVANTAGED Student; 



Fresno - ALL Students 

Fresno - DISADVANTAGED Students 

Modesto ~ ALL Students 

Modesto - DISADVANTAGED Students 



, 72--:-' 



, 97-'^ 
,87^'^ 



92-'^ 



91- 



Foocis 



Hous i ng and 
Home Furn 1 shi ngi 



Money Manaqernent 



81-' 
,82-' 



.93- 



.9V'' 
.98-' 

. 88*' 
.90-' 



--'Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
--Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
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Aid-.. Pr ior i V ir.:-. vcr /*LL St^deins ■ Aide Prioritit.s fcr I; 1 S-TA'Au'i'AGt D 

Si udc'iU s 



Lecause of i he diver^r- size of the two popu 1 r:! i ons , Spec: r:'":?^?> ' s fc^rd.- 
difference forr.'jio v/as ust'^d to deterrdiv2 correlations. To*ble 3 Svhows tl'io 

An analysis of the pre-riSSessni^irnt revealed the-, followinn: 

1. V/iien vhi\c.hied scores for each main catcoory w:;re averaged, "Koncy 
Manacicricnl" was. seen es the most important category by a 1 1 ho':^c 
econoiTiics personnel for both D I SADV'AI^ITAGED and ALL students. 

2. "Housing*' v/as seen as the least important category fcr both grcupj:. 
of students and by both grouo? of personnel. This resulted froni the 
great number of units in this category v-.'h i ch aealt with aesthetics. 

If the scores on only those items which dealt witli consumer knov.] edges 
K'ere averaged, housing was seen as being tlie second most important 
category. 

3. Teachers did not see tlie needs of DISADVANTAGED students as beir.-q 
different from the needs of ALL students. The possible exception 
was in the clothing area, where the correlation was .755- An exam- ' 
ination of the rank orders within the clothing category showed that 
teachers saw "clothing construction" as being less imiportant for 

the DISADVANTAGED student, but "grooming and appearance" as being 
more important . 

The coTimunity aides saw the needs of ALL students and DISADVANTAGED 
students as being essentially the same except in the area of Money 
Management. An item analysis revealed that the aides did not see 
the "effects of ads" as being as important for ALL students as for 
DISADVANTAGED students. 



5. The needs of ALL students in the areas of Foods and Housing were 
perceived in a common fashion by aides and teachers. 

6. Teachers and aides did not see the same needs for ALL students in 
the areas of Clothing and, Money Management. While teachers sav; 
"cons true t ion" as be i ng the most important clothing learning^ this 
was rated relatively low by the aides. ^'Laundry techniques" and 
"grooming" were seen as more important by the aides than by the 
teachers . Within the Money Management ca tegory , aid cs sGW « nsurcince 
types" and "automotive costs" as more important, with the "effects 

of ads" and "consumer information" being seen as less important than 
did the teacher . 
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Table 3 

Rank-D i f f erence Cor rc 1 at i ens Between Teachc rs ' 
and Con:riiunity Aides' Flankings 
' f Student Needs 
Pre-Assessment 
(September 1971) 



Teachers 
Dl SADVANTAGtO 
Students 



Ai des 
ALL Students 



C lothi ng 



Teachers - ALL Students 

Aides - DiSADVANTAGED Students 

Teachers - ALL Students 

Aides - DISADVANTAGED Students 



Teachers ~ ALL Students 

Aides - DISADVANTAGED Students 

Teachers - ALL Students 

Aides - DISADVANTAGED Students 



.755^' 



Foods 



.^9 
.85--^ 

.81-.'^ 



Hous i ng and 
Home Furnishings 

.8it^> .82* 

.32* .9b^ 

Money Management 

.88--- .27 

.62 .38 



"Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
"Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
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7. In conipoririq the t.v/o sets of opinions on xUc. needs of D i 5ADVAN1 AG!', n 
stuciont:--, the only aren where t:!iere v;35 nor hic;li dc-qiee of aqfc-L— 
ment v/os Money Manai^ietnc:nt: . No particular it.e^i or itcn's of-pcar lo 
be responsible for ti>is lack of cie reonien t . 

The investigator hod expected to find greater differences between the 
priorities of teachers and aides. At thcil September meeting \;hen the pro- 
as^- u was adfnl n i 5 tered , one teacher remarked, "I'm answc!"iiig this tfie 
V. ' 1 ilk I should, not the way I actually teach." So the decision was 
made to compare teacher priorities as expressed on the questionnaire wi tb; 
the teacher-written curriculum guides. 

Comparisct: with Curri culum Guides 

A comparison of curriculum guides which existed in June 1971 to pre- 
assessment items to vyhich teachers assigned high or low priorities revealed 
a congruence. These comparisons are shown in Tables h and 5 where the items 
appear in descending rank ovder of p reference- and where the percentage of 
guides v/hich included the item is shown. 

An examination of these two tables shows that in general, those items 
seen as most important were mentioned in a greater number of curriculum 
guides, and those items seen as least important vyere listed in fewer guides. 
Although the guides were teacher-written, of the 35 items ranked highest for 
both DISADVANTAGED and ALL students (differences in numbers of items for the 
two groups are a result of ties) only ten items were mentioned in all guides 
When the two groups are combined and the 39 lowest ranked items are examined 
16 of these were found in over half the guides. There appear to be dis- 
crepancies between what th(2 teacher says are her priorities and that which 
she plans in curriculum guides. 

Pos t-Assessment Anal ys is 

The correlations which were used for the pre-assessment were computed 
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Table k 

A Coinpar i son of Teochers ' P r f or i t i es foi' 
ALL Students v/i Ih Curriculum Guides 



I tein and Order 



P c r c on t: a 9 c of Guides 
I ncl ud i ncj I tern 



i Prjori ty Areas (As Perceive d by Tea chers ) 

Food Buy i nn 

Buy i ng on Cred i I 

NuLr i t ion 

Kitchen Safety and Cleanliness 

Budget i ng I nconie 

Sources of Consumer Information 

Meal Planning 

Methods of Savings 

How to Buy Furniture 

Quick Meals 

How to Buy Large Appliances 

Food Preparation 

Low- Cost Meals 

Effects of Ads 

Costs of Buying a House 

Cleaning House 

Low Priority Areas (As Perceived by Teachers) 

Accessories in Decoration 

Handicrafts 

Fixing Up My Bedroom 

Reading Floor Plans 

Mob i 1 e Homes 

Reading Kitchen Floor Plans 
Enter ta i n i ng 
Furniture Styles 
Outdoor Cookery 
PI anni ng a Weddi ng 
House Construction 
History of Furniture 
Selecting China, etc. 
Foreign Foods 

Drawing Floor Plans to Scale 
Architectural Styles 
F lower Arrangi ng 
Hi story of Fashion 
Gift Wrapping 



100 
55 

iOO 
78 

100 

55 
78 

55 
100 

33 
22 
55 
67 



67 
hk 
hh 
78 
22 
78 

67 
78 

55 
22 
55 

33 
33 
hh 
22 
22 



Table 5 

A Coiiiparison of Teachers' Priorities for 
D I SADVANTACrU Sludenlh with Curriculum Guides 



I ten) and Or Je r 



Perccfilagc of Guides 
I nc. 1 ud i I tern 



High Pr 



I or I 



Areas (As Perce ivedby Teachers) 



Food Buying 
Budgeting Income 
Buying on Credi t 
Meal Planning 
Low Cost Mea 1 s 

Sources of Consumer Information 

Food Preparation 

Use of Left-Overs 

Low-Cost Furn i sh i ngs 

Clothing Care 

Nutr i t i on 

Kitchen Safety and Cleanliness 

Clothing Buying 

How to Apply for a Job 

Groomi hg 

Qu i ck Mea 1 s 

Refinishing and Repairing Furniture 
Cost of Rent i ng 
Career I n format ion 

Low Priority Areas (As Perceived by Teachers) 

Hand i crafts 

Text i le F i be rs 

Furniture Arranging 

Diet Meal s 

House Construction 

Accessories in Decoration 

Reading Kitchen Floor Plans 

Reading Floor Plans 

Entertai n i ng 

Outdoor Cookery 

Selecting China 

Planni ng a Weddi ng 

Fl ower Ar rang i ng 

Drawing Floor Plans to Scale 

Gift Wrapping 

Arch i tectural Styles 

Furniture Styles 

Foreign Foods 

History of Furniture 

History of Fashion 



100 
89 
55 

100 
33 

100 
22 
22 

100 

78 
67 
22 
100 
kk 
22 

33 



100 
78 
22 
22 
67 
78 
78 
67 
AA 
AA 
55 

33 
22 
33 
55 

55 
22 
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for the pC)';.t-ci5SC'*>snien t . Table 6 showi llu* resull^i of llial poM-assossinent . 
An analysis of llie pes l-afiscssnient shov/ed the followino: 

1. Whcin v^e i qlited scores for eacfi coteciory v:cvct averaqe^i, Money Manage- 
ment VvCif; seen tis Vuc- wosi imporianl ceucgory by a 1 1 Uor,)e ccononv)ci> 
personnel for hoih D I SADVAMTAGilD and ALL students. 

2. Housing was again seert as the least important category. This 
resulted from the- great number of units in this category v/hich 
dealt wltli aesthetics. If the scores on only those items which 
dealt v/ith consumer knov%T edges were averaged, housing v;as seen as 
being the second most important category. 

3. Teachers did not see the needs of DlSADVAKnAGED students as being 
different from the needs of ALL students. 

h. The aides saw the needs of ALL students and DISADVANTAGED students 

as being essentially the same except in the area of Money Management. 
An item analysis revealed that the aides did not see the "effects 
of ads" or "methods of savings" as important for ALL students; 
they saw "buying on credit" as less important for the DISADVANTAGED 
student . 

5. The needs of ALL students were perceived in a common fashion by 
both groups of personnel. Possible exceptions were the area of 
Clothing (.68) and Honey Management (.69). In the Clothing area, 
teachers saw "clothing buying" as more important than did the 
aides. In the Money Management area, the teachers saw the "effects 
of ads" as being more important than did the aides. 

6, Teachers and aides saw the needs of DISADVANTAGED students in a 
common fashion with the possible exception of Money Management (.67). 
Here the teachers saw "buying on credit" as more important than 

d i d the a i des . 



Pre to Post Correlations 

Table 7 presents the correlation*^ between the pre*assessmen ts and the 
post-assessments. An analysis of these correlations shows: 

1. All eight correlations between teacher pre-assessmen t and post- 
assessment rankings of student needs were high. This would suggest 
that from pre to post assessment, teachers' conceptions regarding 
student needs remained consistent. 

2. Of the eight comparisons on aide priorities, only three show the 
aides as perceiving student needs in a common fash ion in the f al 1 
and then again in the spring. 

3. The aides saw the needs of ALL students in a like manner only in 
the Foods area. 
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Trible. 6 



Rank-IH ff cM'cncc Coi relations Bolv/u.en Icochcrs' ond 
Comiinintty Aidcb' Kankinqr. of Student Meeds 
Post-Asr>essi;Vcnt 
(June 197?) 



Teachers - ALL Students 

Aides - DISADVANTAGED Students 



Tecchers 



.83-'^ 



C lot hi fiq 



.68-- 
.95--' 



Teachers - ALL Students 

Aides - DISADVANTAGED Students 



.87-'^ 
. 77-'^ 



Foods 



.87- 
. 8k-- 



Teachers - ALL Students 

Aides - DiSADVANTAGED Students 



Hous i ng and 
Home Furnishings 



,80--': 
, 88--': 



. 73--' 
.96--' 



Teachers - ALL Students 

Aides - DISADVANTAGED Students 



Money Management 
.67-^^^^ .36 



-5 i gn i f I cant at .01 1 evel of conf i dence. 
--Significant at .05 level of confidence. 



Tabic 7 



Rank DiTc^ence Cor re K^t i ons BcUvt.en 
Pre and Post Asr.essmnnts of Teachers o.nrl Aides' 
Rankings of Student Needs 



Money 

Clothing Foods Housing Management. 



Tcochcr: - ALL 

Smdor L5 .50-'- .97" .89'- -92'' 



Teachers - D I SABVAIJTAGED 

Studer.s .92>^ -93" .97" .98--- 



Aides - - n 

Stud-nts .52 .82-.'^ .52-.'^ .55 



Aides ~ DISADVANTAGED 

Students .59 .88-'^ .92>v .ii9 



'■Significant at .01 level of confidence. 



'I ho aidus r,rw lUc needs of D I SADVA'n AC^LD stuclcnis in a like manriet 
only in tlic arco?. of roodi) and ri:ur.>irig. 

5. Ar^ itr'- an/ilysis of Uv.; aides prir^rit'cs in Clolhirv.} arcf? for 
b.-lh .'jnd Dl SADVANTAnrP studenis revealed thot in the spring 
the ...wes sa\-; "clothinri buyinq" arid "clolhinq selection" as beinci 
less imporionl than ihny saw them in the fall, and "cloth incj 
construct i oil" as bei ncj more imnorte.nt. 

6. In the Honey Managenient area, the aides ranked "automotive costs 
arid purchasing" lower, and "sources of consumer i nforinnl i cm and 
help" higher for bota ALL and DISADVANTAGED students. 

7. In ranking the needs of ALL students in the Housing area, aides 
ranked "di-avving floor plans to scale," "reading and evaluating 
floor plans," and "reading and evaluating kitchen floor plans" 
lov/er in June than they were in September, while "household 
maintenance and repaii's" v;as rated as more important on the 

pos t-assessment than the pre- assessment . 

In all eight cases, the pre to post correlations for the teachers were 
higher than were those for the community aides. These results appear to 
show the aides' opinions as being somewhat n)ore flexible thaif^ the opinions 
of the teachers. 



Objectives, Goal Statements, Inservice Requests 

In assessing the effect of the community aide on curriculum, t:hree 
measures were available: the performance objectives, the goal statement 
questionnaires, and the requests for inservice education. 

Writing the objectives was a voluntary activity on the part of the 
consumer and homemaking education teachers. Nineteen of the twenty-three 
teachers cooperated in writing 1,797 objectives. One school did not choose 
to participate. Table 8 indicates the numbers of objectives written for 
high and low priority areas as perceived by aides. These priority areas 
are listed in descending order of preference. The numbers of objectives 
concerned with the traditional home economics areas of "clothing construc- 
tion" and "food preparation/' which were not perceived by aides as being 
either high or low priority areas, were also tabulated. 



Table 8 

Conipnr ison of Tencl'»et' Dc:vo 1 cpj^d Pcrfoni.nncc Obj oc t I vt; s , 
Aiucs' Priori tie?^, and Cii f r 1 cu 1 urn Guide Coptcril 



Subject Matter Number of Schools Vihcio Thi 

Area Objectives V/ritten V/ns New CofUent 



High Priori ty Are as (As P erceived by AiriorQ 

How to Apply for a Job . 16 2 

Career Inforn^ation 19 2 

Budgeting Income 32 

Sources of Consumer Information 28 3 

Food Buying 68 

Effects of Ads ' 13 2 

Buy i ng on Cred it 19 1 

Meal Planning AO 

Household Maintenance and Repo i r 2 1 

Low-Cost Furnishings 8 h 

Nutrition 83 

Low-Cost Meals 5 3 

Methods of Savings 9 1 

Use of Left-Overs 2 1 

Home Nursing kO \ 

Costs of House Buying 8 

Costs of Renting 10 3 

Kitchen Safety/Cleanliness 18 3 

Automotive Costs 1 ] 

Food Storage 8 2 

Total ^27 30 

Low Priority Areas (As Perceived by Aides) 

Handicrafts 21 
Flower Arranging 

Planning a Wedding 3 

Furn i ture Styles 5 

Forei gn Foods 1 1 

House Const rue ti on 1 

Outdoor Cookery k 

Mobi le Homes 1 
G I ft Wrappi ng 

History of Fashion 1 

Art Principles of Decorating 55 

Selecting China, etc. 2 

History of Furniture 1 

Reading and Evaluating Kitchen Plans 13 

Architectural Styles 1 

Reading and Evaluating Floor Plans 10 

Drawing Floor Plans 5 
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Table 8 (cont i nuecl) 



Subject Matter Number of Schools Where This 

^''^'^"^'^ Objectives Written W,^r> New Content 



Total (8^) 

Clothing Construction 731 

Food Preparation 175 ' 

Totr.l MO (23?;) 



-Number of schools where the performance objectives represented new content 
v/ere not computed. 



Tabic 8 fjiows li)-!L 2yy\ of lh<^ ol") icct i Vi: i; were written in \.\\c cucos of 
"clothinG cons 1 rue I i on" and "food prepc-^ra t i on . '* Tv/enl y- four porC(;rU. v/erc 
concerned with llic-f IvvoriLy arec^s aides had iclenlifiecl as hicjh prioi i t.y arcos. 
("Food buying," "inoal p 1 ann i nv-j , " "nu t r i t i on , " and "ho' ic nursing," t I'ad i t i ona 1 1 y 
part of tioiiie econoniics curriculum, occoutUcd for 53^ of the ii i gh priority 
object! vec,.) Eight percent were concerned with the aides' low priority oroas. 
(of thc5;c, 86 or 60/: dealt with only the tv/o areas of "art principles of 
decorating" and "handicrafts.") ^ 

Although there were three times as many objectives written for high 
priority items as ther*e were for low priority items, the objectives tended 
to be written in areas traditionally taught in home economics. It is 
Impossible to say whether or not teachers continue to see these traditional 
areas as the most important, or whether they find it easier to v;rite 
objectives (which may in Itself be a difficult task for teachers) concern^ 
i ng that subject matter with which they are the most familiar.. 

When the top twenty areas were examined by grade level, it was found 
that with the exception of one school which submitted objectives for a 
Consumer Education course for students in grades 10 through 12, no objectives 
were written for ninth or tenth graders in the eight high priority areas 
of "budgeting income," "buying on credit," "household maintenance and 
repairs," "low-cost furnishings," "methods of savings," "costs of home 
buying," "costs of renting," or "automotive costs and purchasing." No more 
than two objectives vyere written for the younger student in the areas of 
"career information," "effects of ads," "use of left-overs," and "low^ 
cost meals," Teachers appeared to feel that high priority items were more 
appropriate for the older student. 

The objectives were also compared with existing curriculum guides which 
had been collected in the spring of 1971. Here the voluntary nature of the 
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objcctive wrilirig limilod {\\c. comp:M' i son s , foi' not nil r.chools had writtcM^ 
objectives for all coure.cs. Thercforo, it was not ve^ 1 i ci to compare the 
objectives to cu r r i cu 1 guides to see if those areas assiqried low priority 
by aides had been deleted, for if oil teachers hod participated, peihaps 
these areas v;.)uld not have been deleted. Whilt^ the relationship betv.'cen 
curriculum guides and objectives in those areas seen by aides as most 
important must be considered minimuniSj for again if all teachers had par- 
ticipated, new content areas might have increased in numbers, Table 8 
also shows that there were 30 new content areas added by the eight schools. 
Fifteen of the twenty high priority sreas had been added in at least one 
school. (Seven of the eight schools added at least one nev/ high priority 
area.) With 2hZ in high priority areas and 8^ in low priority areas, the 
objectives appeared to show a degree of curriculum change in the direction 
suggested by the aides. 

Table $ summarizes the goal statement questionnaires, as compared to 
aide priorities and curriculum guides. All teachers in the participating 
schools returned these goal statement questionnaires. Consequently, the 
questionnaires represented complete curriculum in all schools. 

The investigator's initial feelings of elation at finding 7^ new content 
areas among those items identified as high priority by aides was tempered 
by also finding Al new content areas among the low priority items. The 
researcher cannot explain this. One teacher, representing the most traditional 
department in the district, made two telephone calls to the investigator 
explaining why she had to check so many goals -'no." If she is typical, 
perhaps teachers did not feel comfortable with the "no'* column. Those 
high priority areas not added (budgeting income, food buying, meal planning, 
nutrition) represent subject matter already found in curriculum. 
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Comp^l !' i son of Goj 1 Sloternonts, Aid 


e s * Priorities, 




and Curriculum Guide 


s 




— . • . ~ ^ 

Subject McUlcr 




De not es 


Denotes 


Area 


New Area 


Deleted Arccj 


High Priority Ai lms (As Identified by Aides) 




■ " ■- ■ > — 


How to Apply for a Job 


6 




Career ! nformal i on 


5 




Budcjetlng Inconie 






Sources of Consumer Information 






Food Buy i ng 






Effects of Ads 


6 




Buy i ng on Cred i t 


3 




Meal Planning 






Household fialntenance and Repair 


7 




Low- Cost Furnisliings 


7 




Nutr f t i on 






Low- Co St Meals 


6 




Methods of Savings 


3 


- 


Use of Left-Overs 


7 




Home Nursing 


1 


1 


Costs of Home Buying 


3 




Costs of Rent \ ng 


3 




Kitchen Safety and Cleanliness 


2 


- 


Autornot i ve Cos ts 


6 




Food Storage 


5 




Total 


7^ 


1 


Low Priority Areas (As Identified by Aides) 






Hand i crafts 


3 


«^ 


Flower Arranging 


1 


3 


PI ann i ng a Wedd i ng 


1 


1 


Furniture Styles 


10 


1 


Foreign Foods 


5 


1 


House Const rue t i on 


3 




Outdoor Cookery 


2 




Mobi 1 e Homes 


6 


_ 


Gift Wrapp i ng 


1 


1 


History of Fashion 


2 


2 


Art Principles of Decorating 






Selecting China, etc. 


h 


2 


History of Furniture 


1 


2 


Reading and Evaluating Kitchen Plans 


I 




Archi tectural Sty les 


3 


1 


Reading and Evaluating Floor Plans 


2 


1 


Floor Plans to Scale 


h 




Total 




15 



Hov/evcr, tln^re vjas only o^^o. \\\c]h pi'ior'ily itciii deletocl fioiii ctr r r i cii 1 1'-^. » 
as oppoj.crl to 15 c}elelionf> in tho. low priori Ly are.is. This Is seen as an 
important difference, for teachers have traditionally been vvillinc] to adJ 
to content v;hile resisting deletions. 

In ar\a]yz\r](} the requests, for future inservice wo rf'^shops , the "dis- 
tractors." were eliminated and only those 65 goal statements wiiich corresponded 
to the 65 subject matter areas on the questionnaire were considered. 

There v^ere Pi6 requests for inservice. In comparing these requests 
vnth the aides' perceptions of high and low priority areas, it was found 
that fourteen requests (or 3% of the total) were made for inservice in the 
low priority areas. There v^/ere eight low priority areas which no teacher 
requested. Eighty requests (or 55^ of total) v;ere in the high priority 
areas. All high priority areas v;ere requested. There were fourteen of 
these areas v/l-^ich three or nore schools had indicated would be new content 
in the fall of 1972. (See Table 9.) Sixty-five, or Hk% of the total 
requests were concerned with these new content areas. High priority areas 
where four or more teachers requested inservice help were "home nursing," 
"nutrition," "food buying," ''use of 1 ef t-.over s ," "low-cost meals," "how 
to apply for a job," "career information," "sources of consumer information 
and help," and "household maintenance and repair." 

There appears to be sufficient difference between the SZ of requests 
dealing with low priority areas and the 55% of requests for high priority 
areas to warrant tentative conclusions. Aides do appear to have communicated 
with teachers. Teachers appear to be seeking help in program change. 

Student Progress Assessment 

The development and analysis of a student progress report was seen as 
a method of assessing the aides' effect on student attitudes. Here the 



voluntary nr.ture of this projccl hornpered such asscssn^enl , After tiie open- 
ended report v;as found to be irnpossible to tobulate, tlic check-lisl report 
was devised, but the reseorcher hod difficulty in collecting the progress 
reports. V/liile. Table 10 shov/s the tabulations of tlie seventy-five reports 
which v>'ere eventually turned in, she feels no conclusions should be formu- 
lated from this tabic. Community aides in the district made 1,^00 home 
visits during the year. It might be postulated that at least half of these 
were the result of sciiool problems. Seventy-five is too small a sample, 
one which undoubtedly represents sampling bias, for Table 10 to be more 
than "interesting." 

Monthly Meetings 

During the course of these procedures, the difficulty of the para^ 
professional in coping with written reports became evident. For many of 
the aides, the "report" was the most confidence shaking of her job duties. - 
A comparison of the "home visit report" with tapes of the monthly meetings 
revealed a paucity of information on the written reports, but a v/ealth of 
material on the tapes. Typical home visit reports said: Very smalt and 
poor* home. Very little furniture. - or - With children* s help, home would 
look neater. - or - Home poor but kept up. 

Although these appeared to be intelligent, verbal, and enthusiastic 
women, they found it difficult to transmit their knowledge of the home in 
a written form* Experiments with cassette tapes resulted. 

The aides were asked to record on tape one of their conferences with 
teachers. This was an attempt to give the investigator insight into the 
effectiveness of the oral report. There appeared to be two problems with 
this first set of tapes. The interviews were highly 5tructured--by the 
teachers. The teachers asked the questions and the aides answered them. 
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Table 10 
PROGRESS REPORT 

Date _ tiar.ie of Student ^ 

Teacher and class 

Date of hone visit Reason for Iiome visit 

Please check student's progress since initial home visit. 

SAHPLE OF 75 COMPLETED PROG R ESS REPORTS 
k'O LIITLE SO.^'.E GREAT 

IMPROVEMENT IMPROVEMEliT iMPROV/EMENT IMPROVEMEm 



AtlendancG 


2k 


5 


18 


8 


Ta rd i es 


3 


ii 


13 


6 


Testgrades 


8 


2 


6 


3 


Working cooperatively 
v;ith otiiers 


k 


6 


11 


3 


Paying attention 


5 


10 


10 


7 


Completing class 
ass ignments 




16 


17 


9 


Classroom behavior 


2 


9 


9 


5 


U t i 1 i z i ng 
Tutorial 


17 


5 


3 


5 


Mater ial - 
Equ i pment 


1 


5 


3 


5 


Interested in class 


13 


1 1 


11 




Works during class 


6 


13 


16 


8 


Courteous and 
cooperat i ve 




5 


10 


3 



COMMENTS: 



ERIC 
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In c-ddition, iha a i (^e , \:ho spent rhc- r,iajority t^*' ric^r tire r/.vay f ron If^e 
schoi-l, found it difficult to fit "tc-ping time" into the teacher's busy 
schedule. \{ is appropriate to Indic£3le l:ere tliat asslgniriq a co^:n^unity 
aide to a depcjr tnicnt does not decrease the v,ork load on tf'C classroom 
teacher. The pre-service training, the reports, the conferences, all add 
to her time corr^mi tment . (The researcher has held a daily conference v/Ith 
the coinmunity aide at her high school for two and a half years.) There 
needed to be a method which considered both this tiine factor and the struc- 
turing by the teacher. 

At a subsequent meeting with aides, an alternative was suggested. If 
an aide would record her observations of a home visit, and give the teacher 
the tape, then the teacher could listen to the tape when her schedule allowed 
Since cassette recorders were available in local schools, and since cassette 
tapes are relatively inexpensive, such a method appeared feasible. In 
attempting to develop a structure for such a tape, the aides felt that 
answering the following questions v/ould convey more information to the 
teaching staff than had been previously transmitted: 

1. What did the home look like from the outside? 

2. How were you greeted? 

3- What was the appearance of the person who greeted you? 

^. What did the house look like on the inside? (Describe furnishings, 
accessories, etc. ) 

5- What seemed to be the rel at ionshi p betv/een parent and student? 
Between parent and younger children, if present? 

The transcription of the following tape, made after that meeting, should 

be compared with the previously cited ''home visit report.*' 

This was the home of a black family. When I approached the home, the 
outside of it was very, very messy and cluttered up. The door didn't 
have a knob on it; but when I did knock at the door, the lady that 
answered greeted me very warmly and asked me to come in and to excuse 
her home. I could see that the floor was very messy. The rug was 



very dirly, ard ! could sees that it w:is very puor hc'c, T[,- lady 
lalt:r on expU'I^-^d to i"c v/cre UF:;!i;r ivcli'afu ^f-c i'r.[-A i.hc had tc^ 

r::3!'C hur M-^ncy strelci? for th'-: eight chilJrcfu I could s-ce tliat tiie 
1 c q o n i c ' n i r, c r co'^i t a b i c h d be on ! m'C n e n off . ? d b o >; « ^ b v; c r c t s e d 
to Uecf) tile proppoc up. The Icos on the bcji.y chrJr lic;d been 

broken and ^11 fojr of thcr: r;3d bee^ ^nv;ed off that t[;c b:«l^y cheir 
sat on the- f]o>r. There vve»*e boxe?i of corn fl^-dres and cartons of niilL 
on the* kitchen table and the front rcc-n v;c?s very dirty. I conic under- 
stand after the lady hsd tolked to ^r-.vt why the appc^^ ranee of the house- 
was this way. Tb.e neney that they received fror/i the v^vrlfaro was very 
little and jurt didn't go around to eet vhat they needed. She also 
explained to n;e that she lookinq for a job bccnuse tlic kids needed 

so r;:L:ch, and hod been asking for melcrial end different things for school 
and she v;fiS just unable to afford it. 

This hoTC I'n oolng to talk about is a horne of a Me.xi can/Aiiier i can far.iily 
I believe there were seven in the family, and tine father worked as a 
contractor but was out of work. The floor in this home was a dirt flooi" 
They didn't have any wood or any foundation on it-- it was just dirt. 
They hardly had any furniture- There was one couch and you could see 
the springs coming out of it. She had about three smaller babies at 
home. They were all in their panties and diapers and the home was very 
cold. t told her if she could turn some of the pilots on the stove on, 
those children could get wann, but she answered that their utility bill 
v/as so high that they just couldn't afford to leave the pilots on. 

This home I'm coing to talk about is a home of a black family of six. 
When I arrived at the home, the door that I tried to knock on was made 
out of cardboard. The mother asked me in and invited me to sit down. 
She had one couch and one chair in the front room. There were two 
little babies in the home. I could see that the wringer washing machine 
was in one corner of the front room and she had piles of dirty clothes 
that she was washing. The washer had a leak or something because there 
was water all over the floor; I recommended that she didn't let the 
babies come around the electric cord because of the water being there. 
In the kitchen 1 could see commodity food. I could see the commodity 
boxes of milk, cereal, oatmeal, and corn meal. She asked me if I 
wanted some coffee and I just couldn't turn her dov/n , so she boiled 
v^ater in a little pot and sprinkled coffee on the v/ater and let it 
boil and brought me the coffee and I managed to drink it dov;n. We 
had the coffee on the kitchen table and there didn't seem to be any 
other food but tlie commodity or welfare food around. I asked her how 
she was fixing her corn meal and she showed me the corn bread sticks 
she was making. I went ahead and told- her the different ways she 
could use her bulgur and her milk the way we had learned when we had 
visited the commodity center. She took out a broom that was broken In 
half and she had to squat down to sweep her kitchen floor just while we 
were there. The reason I had made the call was because the daughter had 
not brought the material to school, and the mother explained to me that 
she just couldn' t afford it. The money she received from v^elfare was 
not enough to feed the family and to clothe them. She told me she was 
ready to move out of that house because there were a lot of rats in the 
house and they had found one in one of the babies' cribs. 



This ho:> !'r ncinp. to tnl- L'.it is a f!:;^-"' of ^^ hex ] ;•//••::.; r 1 cr 

daughtf^rr c-t Ihcr 5crir;ol . As you approdcl: t;-^ il's a pc-or Icokwir; 

ho*u f. c bu 'l s yc l! go in y c-u c-s n f. e l the c 1 o an 1 i ne - ~ i i v- j 'J ^ I k p- p 1 
irirnacu i^le . Lveryth;r;q r-atcfnic — tr^e ci:rlr^in>, ti^e ru^, pr;J a cov.-r on 
r'no co'Jch that patclic-r; the curtains. i quc:;.s she niisl hr-ve rvjdrj Hit- 
cu^taii>s ai)c tfv3 cover to the coucfi at: the ^c.r-Q i'wrz. She expsain'.^d 
to me lhr::L they v:eyc on welfrir-e and thoy could net afford to buy 
rfiaterirjl for both cf i he cirls. She could probably oel rvjterial for 
one of ilv girls bui noi: both of ther^. Sh- was telling ne ^bouX all 
of the prubleTS th-::t she: had with these qirls, that th^^y just couldn't 
discipline thera anyrore, and that she had left them in the hcnds of 
probation officers. She w^^s ri?.kina tortill^^s v-.'hen I got there and she- 
had beatr-n so':-e powrKt ed eggs with milk and flour and sh- had rua do a 
type of burr i to. She started to cry because they h^dri't had nicat for 
a long tirrie and sh:^ v;as usina sorr:e of the chopp<:id hani to make sand- 
wiches for the kids' lunches. Her kitchen V';a5 very clean. We sat 
down for a long tine and she Just poured all her problems out to mc. 
I was very irripressed by the fact that such a poor home with so little 
money coruing in was kept up so very wel K 

The home I'm going to talk about is a home of a Mexican/American family. 
I believe there are about seven in the family. The home looked like an 
average home but v/hen I got in there, the mother was still in her housc- 
coat--this was something like obout tw'o in the afternoon. There v/erc 
newspapers and toys al 1 over the f looi and a bowl of cereal on the floor 
on a very pretty rug. You could tell this v;a5 an average home; it wasn^t 
a poor home. There were four teenage daughters in this home and it was 
cluttered up pretty bad; there was dust all over the end tables, and 
there v/ere about four to five cups of coffee on the coffee table with 
a little dish of toast. The reason I made the home call was because 
we had been having trouble with the two girls and the mother didn't 
seem too concerned. I guess this is why the girls behaved the way they 
did. She asked me to have a cup of coffee v;ith her, but I told her I 
had just had a cup. I thanked her very much for it. They had a very 
nice couch but the little babies were sitting on the couch and their 
little panties v^ere wet. For that type of home, had the girls and the 
mother put a little more effort into it, I think that house could have 
been looki ng a little bit nicer. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The purpose of this study was to develop and refine a model to utilize 
pa raprofessionals in conducting a needs assessment of disadvantaged youth 
to aid in the modification of consumer and homemaking education curricula, 
and attempted to answer the questions: 

1. What is the effect of the paraprof ess lona 1 on curricular offerings? 

2. What is the effect of the paraprof ess iona 1 on teacher attitude and 
behavior? 
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3. \/h<-t is the effect of the par^^rrof ess i cna 1 o:; stuoenlr? 

The: pcp'jl 5 L i on consisted of 23 teachers of consur.-er and {^.c•^,L•n^•ki ng 
education dcpartrr cnts in nir.e hiah, schools and the nine cori-'j:-\\y aides 
who a c t eH a s hor^e ~ 1 i a i s o n ^ r e r; t s . 

An analysis of the curriculum guides fron the nine schools involved 
in this project resulted in tho development of a questionnaire used as a 
pre-assess^ 'L^nt and [.'OS t-assess^^e^t device. An appartint congruence between 
the teachers* pre-assessment and the curriculun^ guides which they had written 
was examined. 

A variety of types of inputs, all designed to give infornation regarding 
disadvantaged homes, v;ere relayed to the teachers during the year. 

Performance objectives written by teachers, a goal statement question- 
naire completed by teachers, and areas teachers requested for inservice \\*ere 
analyzed. Content areas identified by aides as having high or low priorities 
for students were compared to these three measures. 

This research came closest to answering the first of the three questions 
central to this project, "What is the effect of the paraprofessional on 
curricular offerings?" Three times as many performance objectives were 
written In areas identified by aides as high priority as were written for 
aide identified low priority areas. On the goal statement questionnaires, 
there v;ere more areas identified as "nevy content" from the high priority 
list than from the low priority list, and more "deleted content" areas came 
from the low priority than the high priority list. There were 3% of 
inservice requests which were concerned with low priority areas, and 55^ 
of requests for high priority areas. These three devices appear to show 
that paraprofess ional s can be change agents in curricular modification. 

The question, "What is the effect of the paraprofessional on teacher 
attitude and behavior" has been only partially answered. The comparison 
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of pre and r.os.i af sc i/::erL appec;ied to reveal ^:.:5re chcn^^.c of atlilude en tJu 
pari of the parpprofessiona t thsr: the prof csi:> i ona 1 . If one assur-cs that irc 
currlculun r-easu re-- en ts v.erc also Indicative of teach'*^ "att i tLic:-s such 
attitudes <?ppear to have changed. If a te^^cher's "behavior" is defined as 
being thct v.'hich she does in the clossro-cn and her "attitude" nay he defined 
as that v/hich she says she is going to do, this study !ias worked only with 
''attitudes." Whether or not teachers* "behaviors" have been rrodified can 
only be determined in the cording years as new curriculum guides are written, 
and as observable classroorri changes take place. 

The researcher is unable to answer the question, "What is the effect 
of the paraprofessional on students?'* 

Although they cannot be considered objective evaluations, the researcher 
had a series of experiences during the year which contributed to her subjective 
feelings that teachers did listen to aides and that changes vvil! occur as a 
result of the inputs to the teacher. 

Two teachers, each of whom dealt primarily with the area of Housing 
and Home Furnishings, independently asked for a conference v;i th the researcher 
because, each stated, "Everything I teach all day long is what the aides say 
is not important." 

Another teacher expressed her disturbance at the low priority given 
"mobile homes." Her ambivolent feelings disturbed her--she saw the "mobile 
home" as a housing alternative not considered by the economically disadvan- 
taged, yet, she said, ^'We really should pay attention to what the aides say 
is important 

On one occasion, when a departmental library of overhead transparencies 
was being organized, an overheard comment was, "Look at all those beautiful 
transparencies on furniture styles. What are we going to do with them nov;?" 

An additional teacher, who places great emphasis on a "foreign foods" 
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unit, voiced her consternation at ths lo// pr ic^rity ides assigned ''^'oreiqn 
foods.'* 

One school has ordered a class set of textbooks decline with l;oubehold 
repairs for next yesr, and at leest four schools are instituting extensive 
units on ''Orientation to the World of Work." 

The investigator is the chairn-an of a departnient of consumer and home- 
making education at one of the nine project schools. Sfie has been approached 
by five of the eight depertinent chairrrien at other project schools, and her 
advice (on a peer to peer basis) regarding curriculum change has been sought. 

The limitations of this study must be considered in assessing the 
resul ts . 

The arrount of time spent in an area is an indication of priority which 
has been ignored in this study--and therefore is one of its major defects. 
Although the researcher was cognizant of th i s . probl em, she was unable to 
find a practical, workable solution to time-allocation assessment. 

Hov^ honest v;ere teachers in completing the questionnaires? How reliable 
are any paper and pencil devices? Is the researcher justified in her feeling 
that consumer and homemaking education teachers are generally cooperative 
women, eager to please, who give the answers they think someone wants? 

The student attitude component of the project was so weak as to be 
almost non-existent. Yet here is a variable which should be explored. 

It would have been helpful had the aides been given training in observa- 
tion techniques prior to the commencement of this project. 

This project I'/c^uld have been considerably strengthened had there been 
an opportunity to administer at least the post-assessment and the goal 
questionnaire and to ask for inservice requests from the Modesto and Fresno 
teachers who had not worked with aides. 

Several future problems to be resolved have appeared. 



CG:;pc>rot i on t-ju:oen the teachers, the ^!dch ti^e : csccirc^iC-r v^^ 

voli-^r.tary . At no tire v.oie activities Tiandated, nnd at no tire wgs the true 
natL-r'e of the project exploined to the popj 1 at i ons . Kost consumer and 
ho'^ k i ng perso'-rel really wondered v;h3t the re^.c-circ h-c r drir;;. The 

researcher, v.ho for over a decade had been a peer of nany of the teachers, 
v;as net comfortable wi th this situation. The role of the researcher in 
working in like situations needs to be resolved. 

Should t[^;e teachers have been told that the paraprof -"r^ss lona 1 can and 
should generate con tent trad [ t ione 1 1 y a prerogative of the professional. 

The need for preparing the professional to v.ork with the pa raprof essi ona ] 
became apparent. In several schools the aide was not made to feel like an 
important member of staff, and morale was a problem. It would appear that 
paraprofess lonal s are a pernianent part of public school education. The 
researcher would like to suggest that inservice for the professional is 
equally important as inservice for aides. 

The difficulty of some aides in coping with the language of education 
became apparent. The original handbook contained many terms and idioms 
which, although a noriTial part of the vocabulary of the teacher, needed to 
be defined for the aide. 

It appears to the researcher that the paraprofess ional works most 
productively in a structured s i tuat ion-""not a structure which has been 
imposed upon her, but a structure which she has helped develop. As she 
helps develop this structure, her strengths, which may not be apparent to 
the professional, are added to the structure. 

One of the very real satisfactions the researcher has felt in the 
implementation of this project has been her contacts with the aides. She 
has come to see that the inability to spell, to solve problems of tense, 
to make verbs and subjects agree, is not nearly as important as the ability 
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to relLjtc* -r; p/ople, to i>c eb)v lo cbjeclive a:<d yel cc":p::5t.ico3tc el 
the sarT'^ t^e, to strip away tiri nor-essent * a 1 s of i n Ic rpc rs one; ] rcl^t^on- 
ehips and to give u:>5C' 1 f i shly of one's self v/ithojt having to protect one ' i.- 
o,.'n ego. Thfs enricMn^ expe r i r.ce has alio been f n:: t ri t ? ''.g , fof how can 
one transl^dte this sincere Gd'-'i rat Ion and developing feeling that the para-^ 
professional can add to the educat 'Qn^l mileau to other professional staff 
fT'einbers vvf^.en the others v/i 1 1 not have the opportunity for personal involve- 
n;en t t Ivo t v:a s the privilege of the i nv e s 1 1 c 3 1 o r - 

To the researci^ier the personal problems of the aides appeared insur- 
mountable. Serious physical probterDs, psychological problems, traumatic 
family problems, unwanted pregnancies, divorces, car breakdov.'ns v/ere common 
in the lives of these v.omen, .the majority of vvhom were themselves from 
disadvantaged backgrounds- The researcher came to understand that these 
problems were only a reflection of those problems faced by the students in 
her classroom. As a result of this year ' ng effort, and in spite of the 
fact that the project, while encouraging, revealed no universal truths, 
when the researcher returns to her classroom she will never again be quite 
the same person, nor will she again view students in quite the same light. 

The data collected by this study suggested that the pa raprof ess i ona 1 
may have impact on both teachers* attitudes and curriculum. 
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PREFACE 



This handbook is a guide for the community aide 
in the department of Consumer and Homemaking 
Educat i on . 



The community aide, as the title implies, is to 
serve as a link between the school and the home, 
and not as a classroom aide. Although there may 
be times when the aide could give valuable assis- 
t.ance to departments the major share of her duties 
must be outside the classroom. 



I . GOALS or TilH PROGRAM 



While the genernl goal of tl^is progran"} is to re^ch all students, 
the major empiiasis is to sorvc the d i r.advan te^ciod . According to 
the California State Plan for Vocational Education, p. 90, 
disadvantaged persons are "persons w!io have acadcMnlc, socioeconomic, 
cultural, or other handicaps that prevent them fror.i succeeding 
in regular vocational education programs designed for persons 
without such liandicaps, and who for tliat reason require specially 
designed educational programs, related services, or both in order 
for them to benefit from a vocational education or consumer 
and homemaking education program. The term includes persons whos 
needs for such programs or services result from poverty, neglect, 
delinquency, or cultural or linguistic isolation from the con^nunity 
at large, but it does not include physically or mentally handicapped 
persons unless such persons also suffer from the handicaps described 
in this paragraph," 

The following are specific objectives: 

A. To interpret the consumer and home economics program to 
the home, 

B. To interpret community and student needs as perceived 
by parents to the department of consumer and home 
economi cs . 

C. To interpret community and student needs as seen by the 
community aide particularly in these areas where teachers 
could use this information in planning programs. 

D. To explain home situations which might be affecting the 
student' s school achievement to the teacher, 

E. To encourage parental support of education. 

F. To help students with problems they might be having 
in consumer and home economics classes. 

G. To establish a v^/orking relationship with the home .through 
pos i t i ve home contacts . 

H. To show the family and student that the school and teacher 
are truly interested in the student's welfare. 

I. To provide a listener for parents who need to talk. 

J. To refer school problems which lie outside the department 
of consumer and home economics to the proper school autho- 
rities. 

K. To refer the family to appropriate community agencies for 
problems outside the authority of the school when necessary 
and possible. 



II. QUALIFICATIONS OF COMMUNITY A I DCS 

Note: The con^^umcr cind home economics chairman shoulc! participate in the 
interview of job ap-) 11 cants. 

A. The following qualifications are sucigested for all community aides in 
the Kern High School District. She must: 

1. Have her own transportation. 

2. Feel secure about going into homes. 

3. Be able to communicate wi tf^ people. 
Understand the problems of low-income families. 

5. Be able to relate to all ethnic groups. 

6. Be concerned and interested in youth. 

7. Be able to communicate with teachers. 

8 . Keep conf i dences . 

9. Be objective in v/orking with problems. 

B. The following qualifications should be left to the discretion of 
i ndividual school s : 

1. Attainment of a certain level of education. 

2. Possession of bilingual ability. 

3. Membership in a particular ethnic group. 
Residence in a low income area. 

5. Demonstration of minimal office skills. 

6. Experience in community organizations. 
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III. JOB trainu;g 



Prc-.service experiences v.ould be of value to the comnujnity aide in the 
performanee of her Job. Such cxperiencers should be included in a job- 
training plan which would last no longv..r than two weeks. 

A. Read copies of all school publications which will give a general picture 
of the total school. Of particular importance would be the consumer 
and home economics curriculuni. 

B. Be f ami 1 i ar wi th extra-curricular activities, 

C. Study community aide program files in the consumer and home economics 
department. 

D. Be familiar v;i th the prices of school lunches and other school costs. 

E. Observe home economics classes. 

F. Tour and be familiar with the entire school plant. 

G. Know counseling procedures. 

H. Arrange to visit Vista High School and other opportunity schools and 
Juven i le Ha 1 1 . 

I. Meet as many administrators and counselors as possible. 

J. Be familiar with the "Resource Directory of Community and Governmental 
Services" published by the Kern County Welfare Department. 

K. Be familiar with observation techniques. 

L. Be familiar with use of tape recorders. 

M. A street map of the community is useful. 
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IV. PROCLDUi^ES 
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A. The aide should be introduced to all home econoiuics classes and the. 
purposes of her services explained to students. 

B. The aide shc)uld develop her own card file. A sample of the card will 
be found in Appendix A. The aide or teacher sliould have eacli student 
in the department fill out this card. 

C. The aide will make home visits which may result from the following 
procedures : 

1. Teachers may make the request for a home visit. Such requests 

should be made through completion, of the form found in Appendix B. 

.2. Aides may decide to make a home visit. In that event, she should 
put the student ' s name on the home visit request form and give it 
to the teacher to complete. 

a. She may observe a student in the halls or classrooms. 

b. She may consult the honor roll list. 

c. She may consult the teachers' roll sheets for students with 
good grades in home economics. 

d. She may consult her card files to make sure she has not missed 
students i n the 1 ow- i ncome area . 

e. She may check the attendance area map to make sure she has 
covered the necessary geographic area. 

f. She may decide to make a follow-up visit using the form found 
i n Append i x C . 

g. In the spring she might visit the homes of pre-freshmen enrolled 
in home economics for the following year. 

h. In the fall she might visit freshmen homes for orientation. 

D. The following procedures are recommended for home visits: 

1. A new aide should begin with a complementary home visit. 

2. Preparation 

a. Aide will have a completed form "B" from the teacher. 

b. Discuss the case with the teacher where necessary. 

c. Review the card file in the home economics department for 
address, phone number, and basic information. 
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cl . Cone.ult with the student's counselor, part icul tirl y if it is 
a br-.liavior problem v/hich might Itfivo occurrcnl in other classes. 

c. Check the student's cunulative records in the office. 

f, Viev/ the student in the classroom situalion* 

3. Establishing rapport v;ith the fanuly 

a. The length of tinie spent on a home visit will vary. Some aides 
have found it necessary to spend as much as li— 2 hours on one 
visit. 

b. Whether or not the aide wishes to make a phone call ahead of 
time will differ from school to school. 

c. She should introduce herself as being from the school. She 
may wear a name tag. She might say, "I am Mrs. Jones, the 
community aide from the department of consumer and home 
economics at XYZ High School. I would like to talk Vvfith you 
about Mary's progress in home economics." 

d. Try to make the visit informal. A way of doing this is to 
discuss something else besides the purpose of the visit; for 
example, make some remark about pictures of the family that 
you might see. 

e. Accept their hospitality; this may mean sitting on a chair 
with a broken spring. Whether or not the aide feels it 
necessary to accept refreshments should be left to her 
discretion. 

f. Speak with a warm, friendly voice. Try to put the family at 
ease. Famil ies may not be accustomed to having school personnel 
visit their homes and they may feel nervous and embarrassed. 

g. Do not write during the interview, as this makes people very 
self-conscious and gives the impression you are not listening 
to them. 

h. If they want to talk about their problems, the aide should be 
a good 1 i s tener . 

I. Be sure you include a complimentary remark about the student. 

^. Identifying the problem 

a. An introductory question about the home economics program in 
general might be useful. For example: 

"Did Susie tell you she would need materia)?" 

"Did Susie tell you what she is going to be studying this 
semester in home economics?" 
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b. At thir, timo, if the aide hai; pamplilels <jhout Uil* dcpnrtnicnt, 
CLirr i ciil uii), or assinnmont i>lv.icts, ttics>c could bo c/wcw to 
the parent. 

c. If this is a problcMii visit, now is the ticic to inti"oduce the 
problem. At this time be sui"c you hc^vo included a conip 1 i nx-^.n- 
tary remark about the student. 

d. Show interest (one way of doing this is to maintain eye contact 
with the parent) but try to avoid surprise and disapproval. 

e. Repeat what. the other person has said using different words, 
as this helps clear up misunderstandings about v.'liat the parent 
IS saying. Parents might be very vague at first. 

f. Follow up all clues to underlying problems. For example: 

Parent: Well, Johnny has trouble getting up in the morning. 

Aide: What time does Johnny get to bed at night? 

Parent: Well, it is usually pretty late before he gets to 

bed. After .all, he doesn't get home from work until 
ten. 

g. Don't jump to conclusions. 

h. Be sure you allow the parent to tell her complete story; avoid 
putting words in the parent's mouth. 

i ." Avoid questions which can be answered by "y^s" or "no." 
Rathf^r, try to introduce questions with "why," "how," or 
"what." 

j. To be sure the parent understands what the problem is, summarize 
what has been covered. 

k. Do not make promises for the school; indicate that you will 
check on specific problem areas. 

5. Planning a course of action 

a. Let the parent know that the school is very interested in the 
student, and ask for the parent's cooperation. 

b. Discuss how the problem might be solved. 

(1) Let the parent suggest the solution first. 

(2) The aide may suggest different ways of solving the problem 
i ,c should not commit herself or the school to a final 
course of action. For example, DO NOT say, "I'll see 
that the school will buy her material." 
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(3) Pushing the school's solution upon the parent v;i 1 1 not- 
work unless the parent cilso sees this as Ik-: inn o v;orkr'jble 
bo 1 ut i on . 

(k) It is the responsibility of the parent to nu-ake the final 
decision as to hov; the pi'oblein will be solved. 

6. Express c^ppreciation for their time when you leave. 

7. Problems which might arise duri ncj a visit: 

a. There will be some questions which you cannot answer. Tell 
the parent you will eitlier find out the oinswer or give them 
the name and phone number of the person they could contoct. 
Then phone back to the home to see if tlieir questions have 
been answered. If you have a business card with your school 
phone, leave this with the parent. 

b. Sometimes you might run into a negative visit. 

(1) Don't argue or force your opinions on the parent as this 
only makes the situation worse. 

(2) Continue to be polite. 

c. If there are problems in contacting families, consider making 
evening calls . 

d. If it is impossible to complete a home visit, use the form 
found in Appendix D. 

e. Be careful of dogs! A large purse helps! 
E. Reports 

1. Teacher-aide conference 

a. A teacher-aide conference should be held following a home visit. 

b. The aide must use her own judgment about information given to 
teachers. She must remember that some information she has 
gained from her home visit is confidential. On the other 
hand, with her knowledge of the home situation, she has much 
information that will help the teacher work with the student 
and plan a program appropriate for the needs of that student. 

2. The use of cassette tapes is recommended. If the aide will 
immediately tape the results of the visit and give the tape to 
the teacher, the teacher should find the tape, beneficial. 

3. Home visit reports. 

a. Upon returning to school the home visit report form. Appendix 
E, will be filled out. The number of copies will depend on 



the i^clividu^)l r>chuul . Many i;chools v/ani three cof^ios;; ont\ 
to be c;i von t o t Ivj counse 1 oc , one t o be. scn\ lo the ? I rJcn t ' s 
honxi economics te^ichcr, and onu to be kept in a c'cpar Ur.enl o 1 
file. 

b. These reports should be kept in a place where they are con- 
fidential. 

c. In order for these .repor ts to be of benefit, they should be 
given to the counselor within o week from the time of the 
home visit. 

Progress reports 

a. Within two weeks of a home visit where a problem exists, the 
progress report should be g i ven to the teacher. 

b. The aide can decide if a second visit is needed. 
District monthly reports, Appendix F 

a. Completed in duplicate. 

(1) One copy kept in departmental files. 

(2) One copy sent to the district office, Specially Funded 
Projects . 

b. Reports must be signed and dated. 
Semester evaluation 

a. The aide and dtipartment chairman in each high school will 
each v/rite a one to two-page narrative evaluation. 

b. This should include: 

(1) The highlights of the semester, Including both successes 
and failures, listing specific problems which have been 
encountered. 

(2) Ways in which the program could be improved. 

The aide is responsible for the following additional reports: 
a* Absentees 

(1) If the aide is going to be absent, she should notify 
the person on her campus responsible for absences. In 
most cases this would be the principal's secretary. 

(2) She should fill out her own absence slip upon returning, 
b. Her own time card. 
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d. Any olhcrf. v;hicli might bo asrJfinc 



APPENDIX A 



Student ' s name 


DATE 


Street address 


\\\ISl) 

Ranch Area 


Te Icphone number • 




Living with 




(f i rst and last 

Relationship to student 


names) 


number of brothers 


numbe r of s i stcrs 


Student's year in school (circle) 9 10 


11 12 


Heme ec* teacher 




Name of class 


Period 


Counselor 





Place of mother's employment 

(or guardian) 
Place of father's employment 



Time she 

works : 

Time he 
works : 



List any brothers of sisters taking a home economics course this year: 
1. 



2. 
3. 
h. 

5. 



List any other relatives living in your home; 
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APPF.NDIX l; 
homl visit R[:QUr.ST 



Dote 



Student ' s eKldress 



I n 



Teacher ; 



Counse 1 or 



received a grade of 



as she lias f a i 1 ed to : 



commended f or her 



_^Coinplete clothing projects 
^Complete other projects 
_Pass tests 

Take advantage of extra help 
_Work during the class period 
_Pay attention in class 
_Turn in all assignments 
_Have proper equipment 
_Have good attitude 
_^Have interest in class 
^Have personal cleanliness 

Have good attendance 



School orientation 



Complete number of absences in the semester: 
excused; warranted unexcused; cut 



^Behavi or 
Being on time 



Courteousness 



Neatness 
Helpful ness 
^Contr i but i on to c^ass 
Coope rat i on 
Good test score 



^Completion of assignments 
Good work 



Good attitude 



Special project 



Ni ce smi 1 e 



Good attendance 



COMMENTS 
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Date 



Teacher cii)d class 



Date of home visit Reason for home visit 



Please check student's progress since initial home visit. 



N'O LITTLE SGML' GREAT 

IMPROVEMENT IMPROVEMENT IMPROVEMENT IMPROVEMENT 



At tendance 










Ta r d i es 










Test cjrades 










Work i ng coope rat i ve 1 y 
wi th others 










Pay! ng attent ion 










Complet i ng class 
ass i gnments 










Classroom behavior 










Ut i 1 iz i ng 
Tutorial 










Materi a 1- 
Equi pnient 










Interested in class 










Works durino class 










Courteous and 
coope rat i ve 











COMMENTS : 



APPEN'LHX 0 
INCOMPLETED HO.ME VISITS 

Studenl's name 

Date Area 

Address Old address 

Hojnc visits were not completed on this student because: 
f^larr ied 

^Dropped from hofnemaking class 

No longer lives in the school area 

I'toved out of town 

Other 

COMMENTS: 
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APPENDIX E 



HOME VISIT REPORT 



Student's Name Parent's U?.r,\e 



Address Phone Number 



Date Year in School 



Time Spent Counselor 



Teaciier 



Student lives v.'ith: Father Stepfather Hother__ Stepmother 



Other • 

Number of children in family 

Student is: Oldest Middle Yourigest 

Economic status: Very poor Poor Average Above average 

Ethnic group 



1. Topics discussed: (for example, reason for visit, family situation, 
school program) 



2. Characteristics of the home: (facilities for daily living — please record 
specific illustrations which would be of value in planning for the student 
rather than your judgments.) 



3. Did the parents indicate anything in particular that they would like ^ 
their son/daughter to learn in consumer and home economics? If so, 
what? 



A. What do you think a student from this home needs to study in consumer 
and home economics? 



5- Other comments concerning the visit. 



On the basis of your ho"*;c visit, he.-/ inporta.it woulci it be for a student in this 
ho.":e to study ofaout the fo11or;ip.ci units; 



CLOTH 1 KG 

K grooptinq end r.pvcarsnce 


< 
1— 

UJ 

CO 
UJ 


IMPORTANT ' 


UJ 

0 


<^ 

u~> 0 

uj r: 










2. clothing selection 










3- clot hi no care 










h> clothing buyinq 










5. clothing construction 










6. textile fibers and 
f i ni shes 










7. laundry techniques 










8. history of fashion 










9. planninc a coordinated wardrobe 










FOODS 
10. nutrition 










1 1 . meal planning 










12. food buying 










13* food preservation 










H. food preparation 










15» outdoor cookery 










16. entertaining 










17» use of kitchen equipment 










18. foreign foods 










19. meal etiquette 










20. use of left-overs 
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FOODS - cofn\ 

21. lov/-cost meals 


< 

LJ 

<n 

CO 


1 IMPORTANT 


WORTHWHILE 


LEAST IMPORTANT 










22. qui ck rr.eal s 










23* kitchen safety and clean] iriess 










2A. diet meols 










25. food storage 










26. t ime and energy m the ki tcnen 










HUublNG AND nUnh FURNISHINGS 
27. history of furniture 










2o. furniture styles 










29. art principles 










30. how to buy furniture 










31. how to buy large appliances 










32. refinishing and repairing furniture 










33. architectural styles 










34. drav/ing floor pU^ns to scale 










35. fixing up my bedroom 










36. costs of renting 










37. costs of buying 










38. low-cost furnishings 










39- reading and evaluating floor plans 










AO . reading and evaluating kitchen floor plans 




















A2. furniture arrangement 










A3, accessories in decorating 




1 







HOUSING AND HOME FURNISHUs^GS - COlJT. 
hh. cleaning house 


ESSENTIAL 


r — 

t: 


WORTHWHILE 


1 — — " i 

H- 

to 0 

< 

LU 

_J — 










Ac selecting china, glassware, dishes and 
1 inens 










kG. housi ng ^nd the f ami ly 1 ife cycle 










^7. how fami ]v values end needs affect housing 


1 

I 






hB. mobi le horres 








kS. flower arranging 










50. house construction 










MONEY MANAGEMENT 
51. effects of ads 










52. budgeting income 










53- buying on credit 










5^. insurance types 










55- banks and their services 










56. automotive costs and purchasing 










57. methods of saving 










58. sources of consumer information and help 










MISCELLANEOUS 

59. career information 










60. how to apply for a job 










61. home nursing 










62- leisure time activities 











63- handicrafts 










6^. planning a wedding 










65. gift wrapping 


LJ 







ERIC 



APPENDIX F 

DISTRICT COKK'JNiTY AIDE REPO-RT 

Home visit report for 

Month SchooT 



GRADE LEVEL 


9th 


1 0th 


11th 


1 *- C J I r 




NEGRO 












MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 


BILIrlGUAL 
SrV.Nl SH ONLY 










— . 


CAUCASIAN 
OTHER 












TOTAL 










. — 


COMMENDATION ONLY 












PERSONAL 












ATTENDANCE 












DISCIPLINE 












POOR ATTITUDE 












BE IMPROVED 












NO MATERIAL 
OR EQUIPMENT 












SCHOOL 
ORIENTATION 












VERY POOR l/vXOHE 












LOW INCOME 












AVERAGE INCOME 












ABOVE AVERAGE INCOME 












PHONE CALLS MADE 













Signature - Community Aide 
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f: i?. :?-..-.£ I hi .^k-" :>'MO^L 

L;.-K i '- vGH J Hi.-, u j:~hc s:- 
*' -r £:A»:i.rs; :i HiiiH r.cf'OOL 
F«-n;,-iiLL H- -rt :rC^::>DL. 

\vrcT Htr^H rcf.coL 

TO: 

Fr>OM: Lois Whislcr 

This year the Home Economics Community Aides have been provided ar< opportunity 
to discuss together home visitation prcb lems. Their firsl ling r -Z* ' ^ 
that son^,e parents hesitated in allo.-.'ng a stronger to enter tneir houses; 
nn official naiuit .do resulted. During the second meeting the need for a 
simple method for parents to contact the Aides at school bec~rne apparent. 
Several schools have provided their Aides with "calling cards" to facilitate 
this process. 

An informal, "where-are-we-now" session was planned for November. However, 
agenda plans were discarded when the Community Aides began discussing some of 
the most interesting visits they had made. 

Although we have all discussed with our Community Aides their home visits, 
when one has the opportunity to listen to these nine v;omen who, since September, 
represented us in almost 300 homes in this district, their experiences reveal 
that many of our students do not see "home" as being a warm, secure refuge. 
Instead, home may be a place where commodity foods are the only nour'jhment 
provided, where a bed may be shared with three others, where furniture may 
consist of a sagging sofa and apple boxes, where there are no funds for lunch 
money, where one does not get to school on time because there is absolutely 
no heat in the house—and it is warmer in bed. For too many students in our 
classes, home is characterized by mismanaged money, traumatic family relation- 
ships, and sparse physical surroundings. 

During the discussion of their most interesting visits, some significant 
attitudes tov;ard home economics were revealed. The Aides are surprised at our 
"image." As one Aide said, "Most parents who are opposed to homemaking classes 
for their children think of home economics as it was fifteen years ago. They 
don't know how much the program includes besides cooking and sewing." The Aides 
are proud to represent us in the homes of our students. Although they see 
"cooking and sewing" as skills which many homemakers need, they approve of the 
broader aspects of home economics, and they are especially pleased with the many 
district programs which emphasi2e consumer attitudes, skills and knowledge. 

Regardless of the socio-economic level of the home, visits show that 
money man^'^gement , consumer skills, family relationships and intra-family 
communication are widespread problems. 
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During October, ihe nine CcriTiunity Aides r;^ede 135 f)rob »enles>5 visits to 
d i 55dve ntagod he;.-, s, Tiie follov/Ing Is a sur.-nary of the quc^,^ t i c^nna i res 
cofjipleled after each horr,- visit. 

The ?ubj€^ct matrer areas which v/ere seen as the nosi essential were: 



1 . 


Ho;v to apply for a job 


2. 


Budget i pn i nccn>3 


3. 


Career i n f o rma t i on 




Buy i ng on cred 1 1 


5. 


Food buy; nc 


6. 




7. 




8. 


Nut r i 1 1 on 


9. 


Meal planning 


10. 


Household maintenance and repairs 


11. 


Home rurs i ng 


12. 


Use of left-overs 


13. 


Low-cost f urnishings 


1^. 


Kitchen safety and cleanliness 


lb. 


Costs of rent i ng 


16. 


Costs of buy i ng 



The subject matter areas which were seen as the least essential: 

51. " Handicrafts 

52. House construction 

53. Planning i\ Wadding 
5^1. Hob i le hones 

55. History of fashion 

56. Selecting china, glassware, dishes and linens 

57. Reading and evaluating kitchen floor plans 

58. Reading and evaluating floor plans 

59. Foreign foods 

60. Gift v/rapping 

61. Flower arranging 

62. Art principles of decorating 

63. History of furniture 
6^. Architectural styles 

65. Drawing floor plans to scale 



KERN HIGH 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 




Jenuary 17, 1272 





TO: 

FROM: Lois V/hisler 

Tliis year il has been privilege tc n,eet r-orithly with the nine 
comnnunily aides- I wish you could share this experience, for in discussinr 
the needs of di sadvuntat^ed youth, I feel I have gained much insight into 
the life styles of our students. 

Several themes appear in these d i sciiss I ons : 



- many of our students co.Tie from s i tudt i ons • v-/he re no one, 
let alone an adolescent, could cope with the problems. 

- students move around. They are in and out of different 
homes . 

- serious health problems are found, 

poor housing results in heating being a major problem. 
Atterrspting to warm the house with tlie cook stove is not 
too easy when there is cardboard over broken windows. 

- there is a need for a feeling of pride and self worth 
among high s choo 1 s t uden t s , 

- many many homes visited lack organization and basic 
cleanliness. This is true of ALL income levels visited. 



The following is a summary of the questionnaires completed after 
home visits in November. The numbers indicate actual rankings. 

The subject matter areas which were seen as the most important were: 



1. how to apply for a job 

2. career information 

3. budgeting income 

A. sources of consumer information 

5. household maintenance and repairs 

6. effects of ads 

7. methods of savings 

8. low- cost meals 
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5* food buying 

10. buying on credit 

1 1 • ]ov;-co5 1 f L' rn I sh I ngs 

1 2, kitchen safely and clu^:nliness 

13* r-jal planning 

costs of renting 

15* costs of buyir;g 

The subject matter areas which were seen the le^'St irportant were: 

51 • hc-^ndi craf ts 

52, liouse coni^ L ruct i on 

53- fore i gn f cods 

5^- n.obi le hon.es 

55- outdoor cookery 

56, gi ft wreppi ng 

57- flower arranging 

58- art principles of decorating 

59- history of furniture 

60. se lect i ng ch i na , gl asswarc , etc. 

61. history of fashion 

62. architectural styles 

63- reading end evaluating floor plans 

6^, drawing floor plans to scale 

65. icvKJing and evaluating kitchen floor plans 



LW/ma 
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FC--H IL Ht.h S'-»'C •:- 
W*-'jr High 5-c«^C)OL 



ICERN Hi'G/i SCHOOL DiSTlllCT 



or- ANT vv. : ■ 

; T t N ; > - • c ■ • • 



TO: 

FIxO;*: Lois V.'nisler 

At the January ineeting, the CoriTiunily Aides w^ere asked to respond 
to severe;! questions. 

Tiie first question was, ^'U^nat are the rr;a i n problems of the hones you visit?" 

In the resulting discussion it soon became obvious that the hopeless, 
"iviiy-try^' feeling created by poverty is one of tiie ii^ain difficulties en- 
countered, flany Community Aides feel that students receive little direction 
or encouragefi.ent regarding education froin their parents. The lack of 
communication v/ithin families creates many problems. There may be such 

little discussion regarding school that parents do not even understand 
such items as abbreviations on report cards. 

Community Aides see that lack of agreement on ch i 1 d- rea r i ng practices 

creates conflict in homes. They also feel that money management indeed, 

home management in general, is a problem. As one aide stated, "Disorganized, 
dirty houses can not be very pleasant homes.*' 

Aides were also asked for the main reasons for problem visits. They 
saw attendance, discipline because of lack of interest, and the need 
for fabric for clothing classes as the three most occurring reasons. 
An interesting observation, m^iide by a number of Aides, Is that clothing 
classes create more motivation problems than do foods classes. They 
v/ondered if this was because of the inability of the student to set long- 
term goals. In Foods you cook and then you eat. In Clothing the tine 

between beginning and completion may be a number of weeks. 

Our Community Aides feel that programs such as we offer in consumer nnd 
homemaking education will 'help break the cycle of the sel f "defeat i ng 
homes they visit. They feel that particularly our emphasis on the 
decisions-making process in family relationships, child development courses, 
consumer education, and money management will help future families. 

The following is a summary of the questionnaires completed after home 
visits in November . The numbers indicate actual rankings. 

The subject matter areas which were seen as the most important \jere: 

Sources of consumer information and help 
Career information 
How to apply for a job 
Methods of savings 




Tied 

for 

first 
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Janua ry 3 '* . 1 7? 



6. Kea] p]rr,nirc> 

7. Food buying 

8 . E'jy i ng on creo ; t 

9 . Cost s of b'L'y i ng 
10. !^Jt^ition 

] ] . Hori:e nurs i ng 

12. Food 5 to TO 3 

] 3- Use of 1 ef t-overs 

1 A . Costs cf r ciit ! ng 

1 5 • Auton-ot i ve cos Is and pu rchas \ ng 



The Subject-matter areas v;h3ch were seen as the least iriportrnt were 

65- Archi tectural sty] es 

6^. Readinc; and evaluating floor plans 

63. Drawing floor plans to scale 

62. Re^^ding and evaluating kitchen floor plans 

61. History of fashion 

60. Selecting china, glassware, etc, 

' 59 • Gift wrapping 

58. History of furniture 

57. Flower arranging 

56. Art principles of decorating 

55» House construction 

5^. Handicrafts 

53- Hobi 1 e homes 

52. Planning a wedding 

51 . Foreign foods 



LV//nia 
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FMiAL OUESTIONNAIRE TALLY GIVEN TEACHERS 
TEK' iilGHEST RAIJKED ITEMS 
^02 Visits 

WEIGHTED SCORE 

1. How to Apply for a Job 1569 

2. Career lf»formarion 1563 

3. Budgeting Income l^kS 

Sources of Consumer Information 

and Help 1528 

5. Food Buying 

6. Effects of Ads ^Zjgg 

7. Buying on Credit myj 

8. Meal Planning 1^/3 

9. Household Maintenance and Repairs 1^72 
10. Low-Cost Furnishings )kS(> 



Disadvantaged Homes 

No Problems 

Nine High Schools 



FIHAl. QUESTIONNAIRE TALLY GIVEN TEACHERS 
TEN LOWEST RANKED ITEMS 
^02 Visits 



56. Mobile Homes 797 

57. Gift Wrapping 776 

58. H'story of Fashion 72*3 

59. Art Principles 7^0 

60. Select ing China , Gl assware , 

Dishes and linens 726 

61. History of Furniture 703 

62. Reading and Evaluating Kitchen 

Floor Plans 666 

63. Architectural Styles 655 
6^. Reading and Evaluating Floor Plans 628 
65. Drawing Floor Plans to Scale 602 

Disadvantaged Homes 

No Problems 

N5ne Hi gh Schools 
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Kr:RN HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 



ARVIH HtCH iJCHOOL 

tiAKrPSi ii-i.:> High school 

tUhCKSriULU /.uOLI SCHOOL 

a Ufi r< J u o M :> \ \\<uu s t h ool 

rooTHiLL HI-5M School 
HtGHUAND H.cH School 
Kprn VALi.tY Hk-m School 
Mcr'ARLAML. High School 
North Hfcn «c>iool 
SiiAfTCH High School 
South High scuoor 
Vista High School 
Wkst Htoii School 



John \\\ Hckh.^uov, DisifnCT f-Uifi r;iN'7f.Ki)t;KT 



January 31 , 1972 



A N'T \\\ JLNGTN 
r SUf'LhiNT rr^PLNT. l.ssiiM;- 

2 00O "r\S I N N' - 1 OU H t-TI't 
13AKI K^.nr.LU. CALirCIJSlA 
B330I 



TO; 



FROM: Cecil Briscoe 



Now that both the Christmas and end-of-semester pres'^gres have eased, we 
want to begin on your performance, objective project. 

Your cooperation will be voluntary. However, it will be very disappointing 
if most consumer and homemaking education teachers do not help, for this 
project will be of benefit to all teachers. 



We are asking you to write as many performance objectives for the courses 
you teach as it is possible to complete in one working day. If you have 
only one preparation, you should be able to v/rite all of the objectives 
necessary for that course. If you have more than one preparation, you will 
not, of course, be able to be as thorough. You will be paid for five hours 
of work, but not to exceed an amount of $50.00. We reiterate that the work 
should be done individually. While this may appear to be a duplication of 
effort, the rationale for this stipulation is that when people work in 
groups, innovative ideas are lost from individuals. Your individual creativity 
is needed so that collectively we can do the best job for our students. 

We know that some of your are concerned about writing '^correct" performance 
objectives. While we would like the form to approach the format which is 
encloijed as nearly as possible, any deviations from the format will be 
handled in this office. IT IS MORE IMPORTANT THAT YOUR OBJECTIVES BE SENT 
TO US THAN IT IS THAT THEY ARE IN POLISHED FORM. 

This "pool" of objectives will be organi2red by district personnel and then 
sent back to you so individual departments can pick those which are useful 
and practical for local school situations. As organizing this master list 
will require considerable time, we vyould like your original set of perfor- 
mance objectives in this office by March 1, 197.2. This will enable us to 
return the master list to you so that your choices can be made before 
school ends. 
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January 31 , 1972 



V/c feel that by handMnq part of thlr> v.'ork at the district level, the 
consumer end hoineinaki ng educotlon departments will have per f or it\ince 
objectives for all courses in a manner which is least demanding upon 
the classroom teacher. 

Please see that your performance objectives are labeled clearly as to the 
course and year in which they are to be achieved. 

if you feel you are unable to take part in this project, please notify us. 



CDB:ma 



cc: 
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l(L:RN HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 



John W. ncKHAROT. District SupfKirjTKNDCNT 



AKViw Hi CM .School 
DAKrnsMr.Lt* H«on School 

riAKLff;,F|i:Lb AI^ULT GCHOOl. 
DURMOU'-.JIi, HiOM SCHOOU 

TAjiT nAKtr.r.rjfLD Mich &chooi, 

FOOTHJLL mOH SCHOOL 



May 5, 1S72 



GKANT VV. JtrN?iLNi 
ASS'T SupLKiNrrNnr.NT. lN^»T^u»c•." K^r>: 

aOOO lAMNTV. FOURTH f.fHlLl 
nAKt«Jt»FmLD, CALlFO»{SlA 



Hi CM LAMP H(<iH School 
KEf:N Valllv High School 
McrAKLAr:r.' High Gchool 

NORTH HlUfi SCHOOL 
SHAr-TlK HlOM fiiCHOOL 

South Htr,H .'jchool 
Vista High School 

WEST Hl6H CCHC/OL 



TO: 

FROM: Dick Wei gel t 

One of the standardj; that a district must fulfill to receive Part "F" 
monies fr cm the Bureau of Home Economics Education is an inservice educa** 
tion plan for teachers. As a preliminary step in planning future inservice 
for the home economics teachers, we would like you to fill out and return 
the accompanying questionnaire. 

Some of these goal statements will not apply to the particular courses you 
will teach next year. Under those circumstances, check the "No" column. 

Because plans for a possible June workshop are still not final, we hope 
you will be able to return this before May 19th. 

If you fee! inservice sessions should be organized in some other method 
beside subject-matter areas, please comment below. 



DW:ma 
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Schoo 1 



Coui'sos whicli I will prob^ibly to<-ich next: yoar arc 



2. 
3. 
k. 



I plan to include Itiii; in 
my 1 972-73 courses : 



Statement 



Yes 



I . 



8. 



10. 
11. 

J f 
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The student should appreciate the home as the basic unit 
of society and should recognize the family as the setting 
for human development. 



2. The student should know methods of solving personal and 
family problems througfi increased insight into the needs 
and behavior of individuals. 

3. The student should knov; society's resources-'-communi ty , 
state, and nat i ona 1- - wh i cfi help to strengthen family life. 

h. The student should learn sound information about and 

wholesome understanding of personal growth and development 
and human reproduction. 

5. The student should achieve a wholesome understanding of 
sexual behavior and develop a respect for a iTiature and 
responsible sexual life within marriage. 

6. The student should know the emotional, physical and mental 
development of children. 

7. The student should understand and cope with the problems 
ar ~: ig as a result of a changing society. 



The student should appreciate the roles played -by family 
members and should recognize the ways these roles change, 
develop and interact. 

The student should examine those factors which determine 
the type of wedding one should choose. 



The student should be prepared to use leisure time 



wi SG I y , 



The student should know how to care for the sick in the 
home. 

The student should understand the relationship of nutrition 
to family health, personal appearance and efficiency. 



No 



I nsorv i ce worth- 
while in this 
area . 
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I fisc rv i ce wo r Ih- 
wh \ ]v. in Ui f s 

Sta tement _ Yes No aror... 



13- The btudent should increase her skill in planning individ- 
ual and ran]i 1 y rnv-^a Is . 

1^. The student should understand b^^slc food terms and recipe 
direction:, and apply this knowledge to food preparation. 

15. The student should understand Ihc role of food as a syrir 
bo] of hospitality and should be able to plan and execute 
e.ntertni nrnent appropriate for specific occasions. 

16. The student should know how to use and care for kitchen 
equipment to save time, prevent accidents, and give great 
er satisfaction to the worker. 



17. The student should understand factors influencing food 
expenditures and should know how to apply these factors 
to the buying of food. ^ 

18. The student should know how to use a variety of methodsof 
preserving foods and should understand how management 
principles affect food preservation decisions. 

19. The student should realize how understanding cultural 
heritages is enhanced through the study of foreign foods, 
and should increase her skill in preparing dishes and 
meals typical of foreign countries. 

20. The student should understand how table etiquette is a 
system of principles or rules vyhich denotes courtesy to- 
ward others . 

21. The student should understand basic principles of out- 
door cookery. 

22. Tl)e student should understand how to utilize left-overs 
to extend the food budget. 

23- The student should be able to utilize the principles of 

buying and food preparation in planning and preparing low~ 
cost meals. 

2h. The student will develop skill in the use of management 
practices so she will become increasingly efficient in 
the ki tchen . 

25- The student should know food storage principles which 
save money and protect the family's health. 

26. The student will know how to plan several types of diets. 



27. 



The student should reco-^nize the need for and use safety 
and cleanliness practices in the kitchen. 
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Steitcmcr 



Yos 



28. The siudenl should underst.and the incrc^jsing nefid for 
considcrinc} quick medals in fanily meal planning, and 
should di^vt^'lop skill in planning and preparing such nu^j 1 s 

29. The student should be able to nake wise decisions v/hich 
consider price, design and usability in the selection of 
tab 1 ev';ecjr . 

30. The student should l;now the techniques of being employabl 

31. The student sliould develop an ability to apply for 'ob 
so that she appears to the prospective employer to " 

a desirable employee. 

32. The student should be familiar v;ith wage-earning oppor- 
tunities related to Consumer and Homemaking Education. 

33. The student should know job opportunities availab-le to 
women • 

3^K The student should prepare for gainful employment in 
home economics related courses. 

35. The student should know how to improve personal appear- 
ance through good grooming techniques. 

36. The student should be able to select clothing appropriate 
for the occasion and becoming to her. 

37. The student should know how to make wise consumer de- 
cisions when she purchases clothing. 

38. The student should understand that careful purchasing 
results in a unified wardrobe and should be able to make 
wise decisions regarding wardrobe planning. 

39. The student should be able to relate past fashion periods 
with their influence on today's styles, 

kO. The student should understand how proper care of clothing 
will preserve the appearance and prolong the life of 
the garment. 

^1. The student should know the purpose and techniques o\ 
sanitary laundry procedures » 

kl. The student should have a basic understanding of contem- 
porary fibers and finishes. 
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The student should develop skill in clothing construction 
techniques. 



wh i ) e i n Ih i s 
N'o area. 



S lalciiicnt 



Yes 



Uo 



I nsci V i cc wo i I h 
whi ]c in ti^if. 
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Ml. The studoiU should be cible to develop skill in a variety 
of techni qu'.:!S such as slit.chcry, piacranie, etc. which will 
develop hor ? i?l f *- i mage and provifle a creative experience. 

^b' The student should know how to attractively wrap gift 
packages . 

^6. The student should understand basic principles of money 
management and how a spending plan includes establishing 
priorities so an individual can have more tfiat he desires 

^7- The student will know local, state and federal resources 
that aid the consumer. 

A8. The student will understand how individual and family 
choices a\'e influenced by the advertising industry. 

A9. The student should understand the necessity for each 
family to plan for future security through various 
forms of savi ng . 

50. The student should understand how to use the credit 
system wisely. 

51. The student should understand how various types of in- 
surances iTieet different needs. 

52. The student should know what services are offered by banks 

53- The student should understand the costs involved in oper* 
ating and maintaining a car. 

5^- The student should recognize how historical furniture 
periods have influenced contemporary furnishings. 

55. The student should recognize contemporary furniture styles 

56. The student should understand how interior decorating is 
the organ iza't: ion of the art elements of design. 

57. The student will develop some criteria for knowing how 
to spend her furniture dollar wisely. ^ 

58. The student will understand factors to consider when 
selecting large appliances. 

59» The student should know how to renovate and repair house- 
hold furn I shi ngs.. 

60. The stU' -nt should have an understanding of types of 

architecture and their relationship to both function and 
beauty. . 



SUM criKMit: 



Yes 



61. The bludi:iU. sdould know t'lc* bosic principle^ involved in 
dra\;ing lloor plan^ to fcale. 

6?. The sludcnl should [icive tlie ability to rr.akc Ucr room at- 
tract I ve rind comfortable. 

63. The student i.hould |;now advantagos and di sadvor^tagcs of 
renting 0 liouf.e in oi'dQir to be able to make tational 
future decisions. 

6'^. Tlie student should know legal and financial aspects of 

home ownerrdiip, and should understand the costs involved 
i n home ownersl i i p . 

65. The student should recognise resources other than money 
can be used to furnish a home ' i nexpcns i vel y . 

66. The student should know how to interpret house plans so 
they can be evaluated on the basis of both function and 
form. 

67. The student should know principles of kitcfien planning in 
order to evaluate a kitchen she might buy. 

68. The student should have a knowledge of simple household 
maintenance and repair techniques. 

69> The student should understand principles of furniture 
arrangement in harmoney with the structure of the room 
and traffic patterns. 

70. The student should understand hov; to choose accessories 
in decorating which express individual personality and 
enhance the room. 

71. The student should understand how the routine tasks of 
house cleaning can be simplified through proper work 
methods and choice of equipment and supplies. 

72. The student should understand that families have differ- 
ent housing requirements that change at successive stages 
of the 1 i fe cycle. 



73. 
7^. 
75. 



In^ei vice wor ' 
whi le in thi:^ 
'nO _ _ I ^aj'ea . 



The student v/i 1 1 understand how rational housing decision:; 
are based upon the recognition of family values ond needs 

The student will recognize how mobile homes are an alter- 
native iTJothod of meeting the shelter needs of the family. 

The student will understand that the ability to arrange 
flowers creatively is a source of self-satisfaction. 

The student will have basic knowledge of house construc- 
tion as an-aid to decisions regarding housing. 



